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the American and Japanese public well acquainted with facts hitherto comparatively 
little known. Peace among civilized nations must be the pedestal upon which in- 
ternational intercourse is to be placed; and if any two friendly nations breed estrange- 
ment, however slight, because of a sensational and groundless misunderstanding, 
fermented among the uneducated classes, then the more refined and the highly 
educated should be largely held responsible for the consequences. What perhaps 
seems a too minute exposure of details illustrative of the Americo-Japanese friend- 
ship, surely will not be regarded as casual, when viewed in such a light. 2 

The spirit which has animated Professor Takahashi is evident from 
the last quotation, and no greater service can be rendered by the en- 
lightened of both countries than to call attention to the friendly relations 
which always have existed between Japan and the United States and 
which do now exist, notwithstanding temporary differences which are 
given by interested parties an importance which they do not deserve 
and which is wholly out of keeping with the best interests of the two 
countries. It is to be expected that from time to time there will be a 
clash of policies, as differences of opinion always arise in the foreign 
intercourse of nations, but, if the unbroken friendship between Japan 
and the United States be borne in mind and if the more refined and highly 
educated classes do their duty as pointed out to them by Professor 
Takahashi, and if, furthermore, the responsible officials of both govern- 
ments are animated by the generous and broad-minded sympathy which 
pervades Professor Takahashi's article, we need have no fear of the 
future. Such articles as these should be widely read, for they make for 
good understanding and international peace. The American Journal 
of International Law congratulates the Japanese Review and the 
changes which have been made and which cannot fail to increase its 
usefulness and, on behalf of American publicists, the Journal thanks 
Professor Takahashi and his colleagues for their generous appreciation 
of the services which the United States was enabled to render to Japan 
in the trying circumstances of the Russo-Japanese war. 



JOHN BASSETT MOORE, THE NEW COUNSELOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 

STATE 

The official announcement that the Honorable John Bassett Moore, 
professor of international law and diplomacy in Columbia University, 
has accepted the position of Counselor in the Department of State is an 

2 Revue de Droit International et Diplomatique, Vol. XI, No. 5, pp. 8-9. 
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item of interest to the members of the American Society of International 
Law, of which Mr. Moore was one of the founders, and to the readers of 
the Journal, of which Mr. Moore is an editor, and a source of con- 
gratulation to the public at large, both at home and abroad, as he is 
without question not only the very head and front of American publi- 
cists, but one of the most distinguished authorities and writers on inter- 
national law in this large and important field of human knowledge. 

Professor Moore is qualified for this, or indeed for any, position in 
the Department of State, both by practical experience and by theoretical 
study. Born in Delaware in 1860, he entered the Department of State 
in 1885, was Third Assistant Secretary of State from 1886 to 1891, and 
Assistant Secretary of State during the trying period of the war with 
Spain, from April to September, 1898, and was secretary and counsel 
of the Spanish-American Peace Commission at Paris in 1898. He was 
secretary to the Fisheries Conference, 1887-1888, and to the Conference 
on Samoan affairs in 1887. He was agent of the United States before 
the United States and Dominican arbitral tribunal in 1904, delegate of 
the United States to the Fourth International American Conference at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, delegate of the United States to the Congress of 
Jurists for the codification of international law, held at Rio de Janeiro 
in July, 1912, and was recently appointed member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

His theoretical qualifications for the position are evidenced by the 
fact that he has been professor of international law and diplomacy at 
Columbia University from 1891, when he resigned the position of Third 
Assistant Secretary of State to accept this chair, which he still holds, and 
by a long list of contributions to those phases of international law in 
which he is particularly interested. Of a technical nature may be men- 
tioned his Report on Extra-territorial Crime (1887), his Report on Ex- 
tradition (1890), his Treatise on Extradition and Interstate Rendition, 
2 volumes (1891), and the American Notes to Dicey's Treatise on the 
Conflict of Laws (1896) . His elaborate History and Digest of International 
Arbitrations, 6 volumes (1898), is the standard work on this subject 
which has hitherto appeared in English and will be only replaced by a 
more elaborate work on all known instances of arbitration, which he has 
undertaken to prepare for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. His monumental Digest of International Law, 8 volumes (1906) 
is, like his History and Digest of International Arbitrations, an official 
publication of the government. It is the only work of its kind, is a 
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storehouse of information and precedent, and, notwithstanding its title 
"Digest," it is in reality an elaborate and authoritative treatise on in- 
ternational law. 

Professor Moore has from time to time delivered valuable addresses 
which have appeared in pamphlet form, and has published two works of 
modest proportions which appeal to the general reader: American Di- 
plomacy, its Spirit and Achievements (1905) and Four Phases of American 
Development (1912). 

In addition to this imposing list of publications, Professor Moore has 
edited the works of James Buchanan, 12 volumes (1908). Professor 
Moore's various contributions to international law cannot be too highly 
praised. As Professor Nys, the distinguished Belgian publicist, has him- 
self said: " On ne saurait dire trop de bien de toutes les ceuvres du savant 
jurisconsulte." 

President Wilson and Secretary Bryan are to be congratulated for 
persuading him to quit his professorship at Columbia to assume the 
duties of Counselor in the Department of State, for his mere -presence 
in the Department will be a guarantee that the best traditions of the 
United States are to govern our international relations, and that the 
newer problems as they arise will be decided according to precedent 
and in a way to enhance the international prestige of the United States, 
of which we are justly so proud. 



THE SUPPEESSION OF THE OPIUM TRAFFIC 

The last two numbers of this Journal contained articles on the In- 
ternational Opium Conference held at The Hague during the winter of 
1911-12. The first article outlined the actions which had been taken 
since the adjournment of the International Opium Commission by the 
several governments party to that commission to put into force effective 
national laws for the suppression of the abuses connected with the over- 
production and traffic in opium; while the second article was descriptive 
of the International Opium Conference and analytical of the convention 
signed by the delegates thereto. 

The international movement for the suppression of the opium traffic 
initiated by the United States in the interest of China has developed 
from a consultation with four or five of the larger western Powers having 
territorial relations with that country to a movement which now em- 



